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\| Your Child 
| needs 

- Ovaltine | 
Sleep | 


HEN a child sleeps soundly and peacefully 
Nature has her opportunity to restore strength 
and energy—which all active children expend so 
freely—and to build up reserves of vitality for the 
coming day. 

A cup of delicious ‘ Ovaltine’ at bedtime will greatly 
assist Nature in this important task. First of all 
“Qvaltine’ soothes mind and body and helps quickly 
to induce deep, untroubled sleep. Secondly, it 


Prices in $ . ° 
On Bitlata ane provides just the form of concentrated, easily 
Sy clans assimilated nourishment required to restore, re- 
2/4 and 4j- vitalise and refresh the whole physical and mental 
per tin system during sleep. 


- It is for these important reasons that ‘ Ovaltine’ 
sleep will help so much to ensure your child’s health 
and fitness. 


Delicious O V, A Lil N k 


For Sound, Restorative Sleep 
P.633a 
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Thank goodness 
lalways bought 


‘Vivella “ 


SERVICE SHIRTS 
COOL WHEN IT’S HOT—WARM WHEN IT’S NOT 


Comfortably soft to the skin, ‘ Viyella’ Service Shirts have beef on active 
service for half a century, and are still right for any battlefront, any climate. 
Made in regulation khaki, Air Force blue and white, they can only be 
supplied to members of the Fighting Forces. 











THE FINEST HAM IN THE WORLD... 


@ You can’t get them 
now, but they will 
be produced again by 
Marsh’s from sound 
well-bred stock 

reared by British ; 

Farmers. Something 


to which to look 


forward. 








BRIERLEY HILL 


A. 17d 














MARSH & BAXTER LTD., 


HARBO URS OF THE WORLD 





SAN FRANCISCO key port of the 


Californian Coast, spans the Golden Gate with a 
magnificent bridge, a monument to engineering 
skill, combining rare grace with real utility. 

Ships with Lister-Blackstone-Marine Diesel engines 


from Dursley and Stamford, as propulsion or auxiliary 
power units, ply daily from San Francisco Harbour. 
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Sule restricted 
in Wartime to 
H.M. Forces. 


2/8/41. 


I bought them during the last war, in 1917, They have served 
me loyally in various parts of the world whilst engaged in 
somewhat arduous duties in shipyards and dry-docks, on 
locomotive footplates, and on civil engineering contracts, 


LOTUS 


Veldtschoen 


GUARANTEED WATERPROOF 
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led in action 
Siao Fah and his mother, and thousands of other Chinese 
babies and mothers, lie dead among the ruins of their frail 
homes. China has put up an epic fight. And China fights on— 
to victory. But she sorely needs succour and supplies. Please 
help Britain’s gift to China. The Japs are our enemies, too ! 
Please send your donation today to: 


Lady Cripps 
United Aid to China Fund 


(Dept.IC.57) 57 New Bond Street, London, W.1 
(Regd. under War Charities Act, 1940) 
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*Phone Mayfair 6911/3 
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If it’s quicker shaving 
you want fo get 
SOUPLEX and DOUBLE SIX 
are the winning bet! 


* Millions of these famous blades go 
to the Forces. Occasionally small 
pplies are ilable for the public. 


Souplex Ltd., Morecambe, Lancs. * 
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WHO 
SHALL BE 
YOUR EXECUTOR? 


One of the first essentials when drafting a will 
is to decide who shall eventually act as your 
executor. The question therefore arises whether 
the person you have in mind will be available 
whenever needed. He may pre-decease you, 
be far distant when required, or for some other 
cause be unable, to undertake the duties. 


You will wish your affairs to be administered 
efficiently by persons of your own choice, 
with ripe experience and likely to exercise 
discretion, impartiality, tact and judgment. 
This Company is ready to assume the office 
of executor and/or trustee at any time, either 
solely or jointly with your wife or husband, a 
relative, or a friend, and to perform the duties 
involved as long as may be necessary. 


Particulars. of the services available may be 
obtained from any branch manager of the Bank. 


MIDLAND BANK 


EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE COMPANY 
LIMITED 
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All the rare qualities of Highland 
liqueur whisky — its subtlety, its 
strength, its tang, its softness, its 
stimulus, its comfort—dall are 
expertly balanced in Old Angus. 
The war is, of course, sadly 
reducing supplies, 
but Old Angus is 
still obtainable — 
may your search 
be rewarded. 













A NOBLE scoTCH — Gentle as a lamb 
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By APPOINTMENT TO 
H.M. Kinc Georce VI. 


B Makers of 1 


FINE SOARS 1 


for Fifty Years 





Che name 
wlhuch ts 

traditional 
in the art of 


soap making 
ok 
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A new set 
of plugs! 


The days when you 
could treat your car 
to a new set of 


LODGE 


PLUGS 


may soon return. 


Meantime the urgent 
needs of war—air- 
craft, tanks, marine 
craft—must be met 

till final victory is 
won. 










Lodge Plugs Ltd. 
Rugby, England 
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OPTREX 


























the 





eye lotion 








Whether you wear glasses or not, you should 
have your eyes examined at regular intervals 


by a Qualified Practitioner. 


Optrex Ltd., Perivale, Middlesex 











The smatiest pin can be the 
biggest trouble if not perfect. 
Pins made by STEAD are 
accurate to the finest degree 
and expertly finished. People 
who KNOW pins, for indus- 
trial use, KNOW STEAD. 


Thinking of Pins?) Then think 
inSTEAD. 


Tele.: Sheffield 22283 (4 lines) 











J.STEAD € CO. LTD. SHEFFIELD 2 
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Inter-works 
deliveries? 


The “Electric’”’ is proving ideal for 
inter-works deliveries. Have you 
thought about it? ‘Electrics’’ use 
home produced fuel, are cheap to run 
and maintain, and are easily operated 


by women or young workers. 


Use 


ELECTRIC 
VEHICLES 


Details from the Secretary: 
The Electric Vehicle Association of Gt. Britain 
Led. (Dept. P.22), 2 Savoy Hill, London, W.C.2 
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SIMPSON (PICCADILLY) LTD., 202, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.!. 
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Simpson’s, Piccadilly, 
offer a wide choice of 
fancy checked all-wool 
dressing gowns in vari- 
ous colours. Light in 
weight to pack easily 
but warm and comfort- 
able. 8 coupons. 


Price £9.2.9 


REG. 2002 














For over half a century 
STATE ERPRESS 555 
have maintained their 
D reputation as the finest 
cigarettes in the world. 





THE HOUSE OF STATE ERPRESS 
210, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1! 
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The story behind 
the shortage of ‘ Celanese’ in the shops is 
one to which we are now inured — war- 
time restrictions. 

But it is a story that will have a happy 
ending in post-war days with ‘Celanese’ 
of new luxury and fresh beauty. 
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A RARE TREAT 
THESE DAYS 


No superlative could convey 
the truly delightful quality of 
VAMOUR. Skilful blending 
of the choice imported wines 
and Selected Herbs of which it 
is composed make VAMOUR 
| the vermouth for the dis- 
@| criminating.Regrettably short 
supply at present, but contact 
your Wine Merchant—you 
@ may be fortunate. Remember, 
N@every occasion with 
¥ VAMOUR is a special’ one. 








ad 
THE Soue VERMOUTH 


Produced by 


VERMOUTIERS (London) LTD. 
40, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1. 
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on Sede UNERWEAR & SLUMBERWEAR 
peer To make every coupon count when you buy 
RAYON 


lingerie, make a point of getting Conlowe 
Underwear or Slumberwear. These are the 
garments with a name for long wear and easy 
successful washing. They will serve you havdsomely. 


CONLOWE LIMITED, 
CONGLETON, CHESHIRE 























ANTISEPTIC WAX 


Restricted 3 © L H 3H 


FOR FLOORS. FURNITURE & LINOLEUM 

















PRELUDE 
PEACE 


When Anglepoise Lamps begin 
to light up writing desk, “reading 
corner” and knitting circle we 
shall know that peace is bere. 
Until then we crave your patience 
(you have been very very patient) 
Then you will enjoy its amazing 
obedience and flexibility, its 
many angles of lighting focused 
} on the object—wot in your eyes. 
with Victory ..+ 

















ANGLEPOISE LAMP 


SOLE MAKERS: HERBERT TERRY & SONS LTD., REDDITCH. PAT. ALL COUNTRIES 


















CIGARETTES 


Retter and firmer packed 
with honest - to- goodness 
tobacco 


STANDARD 
20 for 2/4 § 
BIG 
20 for 3/2 FANNIN) 
Ny) i me. y ; 
| ISSUED BY GODFREY PHILLIPS LIMITED 1844 -1944 
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THE V2 rocket goes up 70 miles, but the higher it goes 
the smaller Germany seems to get. 


oc ° 


Last month an Essex man pulled a carrot 2} feet long. 
A neighbour saw the crater but of course said nothing 
until the V2 news was officially released. 


° °o 


It is reported that the 
water in an Essex district 
has a yellowish tinge and a 
slight taste. This saves the 
brewers a lot of trouble. 


°o °o 


“On my first ride in a 
jeep,” says a military corre- 
spondent, “I was frequently 
thrown into the air and 
bounced back into my seat.” 
It isn’t every driver who 
will wait. 

° ° 





The Advisory Committee on utility furniture is to 
advocate more comfortable arm-chairs. The decision was 
made after a long sitting. 


°o ° 


The poultry position for Christmas can now be summed 
up in the statement that there will be a few more turkeys 
available this year for somebody else to get hold of than 
we didn’t see anywhere last year. 


° ° 


“ CHILDREN 


Surely the parents and school teachers 
are to blame here. You find them 
playing both on the main and by-pass 
roads, throwing each other’s caps and 
dashing out after them, and many 
similar games.” 

; Letter in Ealing paper. 


Not in Ealing, surely ? 
° ° 


“A railway station can be a very 
sad place,” saysa writer. Especially 
when anamplified sob accompanies 
the favourite’s elimination. 








Charivaria 


The commonest name in Scotland is Smith, says a survey. 
Under reverse lease-lend of course. 


°o ° 


“Paul Kane was nothing if not cautious. He drove some distance 
before choosing a road which would take him back to London; and 
he walked two miles before leaving Major Wayne’s car in a deserted 
thoroughfare.”—From a detective novel. 

Seems to have been nothing 
if not muscular, too. 


° ° - 
7) 


The return of the white loaf i 
is to be gradual. If it came 
back too suddenly it might 
show the laundries up. 


° co) 


“T noticed that a crop of 
mushrooms had appeared on 
my croquet lawn,” says a 
Frinton correspondent, “so 
I had them for breakfast.” 
Quite right. To have sold 
them to a local shopkeeper 
would have savoured of pro- 


fessionalism. 
° ° 


Three old German generals have been called from retire- 
ment. They will have to start all over again from the top. 


° ° 


“In the new world women will play an increasingly 
active part,” says an editress. At some future date the 
Minister of Food will release them 

from the queues. 


° ° 


A neutral journalist says that 
prominent Nazis who have arrived 
in Lisbon wear puzzled expres- 
sions. Their problem is, “Where 
do we go from here?” 


° ° 


An agricultural correspondent 
says that when he was very busy 
at harvest time a Government 
inspector asked for a sample of 
his best wheat. And got what ? 
A thick ear? 
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Dialect 


a small rustic meeting at Nashleigh and Howe, because 

I had just received a little book containing an account 
of the district since Saxon days with a short appendix of 
verbs and nouns peculiar to the Bordershire tongue. 

I don’t know whether you have ever studied these 
glossaries. If you have, you will have noticed that country 
folk seem to take a not entirely roseate view of the joy 
and rapture of country life and scenery. Your glossary 
will hold few words in which to express the splendour of 
sunset or dawn on the hills, the pleasant murmurs of the 
forest,. the first appearance of the daffodil or snowdrop, 
the sweet choir of matutinal birds, and the rippling of 
limpid streams. 

Glancing idly through the pages of the work before you, 
you will light more probably on something like this: 


| WAS the more pleased when I was asked to address 


Clatch a foggy day 
Clop a heifer with only three legs 
Crunk a small implement for moving manure 
Cuck _ a cough 
Darkset a still more foggy day 
Dolloch a halfwit 
Embling a large implement for moving manure 
Elch a heifer with only two legs 
Empish exceedingly ill 
and so on. 


It would seem sometimes as though the peasants of this 
or that part of rural: England needed another Browning 
to inspire and encourage them. 

It was so with my present glossary. I counted (I think) 
seven words which meant quite simply an idiot, five which 
indicated anger or peevishness and about a dozen which 
dealt with the disposal of refuse, dirt or muck. Yet the 
little book suited my purpose admirably, for I was to 
speak of the war and, in particular, of the necessity for 
pressing it sternly to the end and allowing no mawkish 
feelings of sympathy for the German people to enter our 
minds. 

The excellent idea came to me, not of making a speech 
in dialect, which is difficult, and likely to create a bad 
impression, but of introducing suddenly into my peroration 
a few local words which would be sure to go right to the 
hearts of my audience. It is a great mistake to “‘speak 
down” to villagers. They do not like it. I did not, for 
instance, intend to use a phrase like ‘“‘thesen be hesen,” 
which signifies “these are his.” I would speak ordinary 
cultured English, I determined, but reserve a few specimens 
of basic Bordershire for the very end. 

It was a foggy evening at Nashleigh and Howe. One 
might even have called it darkset and it was certainly 
husky (or cold). There was a skith (a slight covering of 
snow) on the ground. The village hall was not well- 
lighted, nor was it over-full. But though the greater part 
of my speech was received in silence, broken only by a 
little cucking here and there, my peroration, which I 
propose to quote in its entirety, was received with an 
enthusiasm for which even I had scarcely hoped. I left 


a short pause in front of it in order to be certain that every- 
body was listening, and to brace myself, so to speak, for 
the plunge. 

I then said: “Who, after all, are these Germans? You 
have heard, maybe, of the furor Teutonicus and wondered 
what the phrase implies. Let me explain it to you, men and 


women of Nashleigh and Howe. A hognel' and ewdacious 
tribe which, for two thousand years, has attempted to destroy 
the peace of Europe, we find them led by a gorby’, if I may 
use a familiar word,” (here I smiled slightly), “or perhaps 
I should not be far from the truth if I said by a craxy 
miscal®, an arf‘, or mawkin*, who has filled them with the 
absurd notion that they are destined to be the masters 
of the world. But where is he now, this buffing* poontrel’, 
who has ravaged the fair civilization of the west, and 
brought destruction and ruin to countless towns and 
villages on his eastern flank? Where stands the pride 
of these Herrenvolk? Shattered and broken, bombed 
and surrounded by a wall of iron, let this cakey* oont’ of 
Berchtesgaden and his butties yarp as loudly as they will, 
they cannot escape the justice of their doom. They 
cannot odge (as you would say) the unerring stride of 
Nemesis. They have sprod the whirlwind, and they must 
staitch the storm. We must see to it, that no chance is 
given to them to repeat that detestable performance. Not 
they, the mozey" mullocks!" Let them oss.” They will 
oss in vain. We have tanselled"® them, men and women 
of Nashleigh, we have pooned" them, and we must go on 
pooning them, not once, nor twice, but continually. We 
must poon them until they bellock” with pain.” 

I have said that my last words were received with 
enthusiasm. That is putting it mildly. There were loud 
stampings on the floor, there were shouts of joy, there 
were cries of derision directed at the enemy, and a thing 
happened which has never happened to me before after 
any other speech I have ever made. A man came up to 
me and said huskily: “They want you to give us that bit 
again, guvn’r.” 

I had been asked for an encore, and I was delighted to 
notice, as I began to repeat my sentence, that my audience 
had grown in size. Men who had been drinking at the 
Talbot Arms opposite had crowded in to hear me and were 
blocking the door. They were even more enthusiastic at 
the end than my first hearers. They lifted their mugs to 
me. They gave me the welcome of a king. So true is it 
that a little tact, a little local colour is more important in 
speech-making than all the flowers of oratory. EVoE. 


rc“ ° 


To Lucasta. Going to the Wars 


ORGIVE me, sweet, now in the wars 
I play a foeman’s part, 
That from my cockpit in the stars 
I jettison thy heart. 


For though thou may’st not with me ride, 
Such aery paths I tread, 

A Tempest for my newer bride, 
The elouds my bridal bed— 


Yet the far signals of thy face 
Shall range the windy skies 
‘To guide me to my landing place, 
The flare-path of thine eyes. 





1 Boorish. * Fool. 
°Stammering. ‘ Fool. * Foolish. ° Mole. 
2Try. Beat. “Hammer, ' Howl. 


3Smallest of a litter. ‘Fool. Scarecrow. 
” Dirty. | Pieces of dirt. 
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GHOSTS OF THE SEA 





, Chancellor!” 
, Admiral!” 


“Well 
“Well 
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“Do you HAVE to bring that filthy pipe into Mx room?” 


This Talking at Breakfast 


. ELL me about the day you had 
a fire in the house, daddy.” 
. “Peter, do not ask such foolish 
things at such very awkward times.” 

“But daddy said he would tell me 
this morning.” 

“All he will want to tell you now, 
Peter, is that there is no fire in the 
house to-day.” 

“Correct.” 

“There was no hot water, breakfast 
was cold, and he is shivering with 
influenza.” 

“Don’t let our darling son suppose 
I have complained, darling.” 

“Ask daddy to tell you about the 
day he did have a fire in the house, 
Peter, and then perhaps it will make 
us all feel warmer.” 

“Go on, daddy.” 

“Well, once upon a time I wanted a 
couple of aspirins.” 


“Why did you?” 

“Because he had one of his nasty 
headaches, Peter.” 

“T got up from my chair to go and 
get the aspirins——” 

“Where was I?” 

“You had not at that time come 
down the chimney, darling.” 

“Otherwise you would have gone to 
get the aspirins.” 

“T had no sooner opened the door 
of the room, Peter, than I realized the 
whole place was ablaze.” 

“I think you might wittily claim 
there, darling, that you realized that 
‘in a flash.’ ” 

“What did you do, daddy?” 

“Shouted for mummy, of course.” 

“You were not mummy then, my 
sweet.” 

‘Well, the fire was the most effective 
cure you ever discovered for your 


headache. You must admit we heard 
no more about that all day.” 

“But what did you do, daddy?” 

“Ran up and down the passage.” 

“Through the flames?” 

“No, Peter, I am not a moth.” 

“You said the whole place was 
ablaze.” 

“That is daddy’s way of interesting 
people in his adventures, darling.” 

“ You asked me to tell the story.” 

“All that happened, Peter, was that 
I had been making some home-made 
furniture polish on the kitchen range, 
and it boiled over. When it caught 
light, daddy was very frightened.” 

“Just remind me again, darling, of 
your own attitude.” 

“T very sensibly and calmly advised 
you to call the fire brigade.” 

“You ran towards me crying that 
the flames were completely out of 
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hand, and begging me to save our 
home.” 

“But what did you do, daddy?” 

“He told the maid we had then to 
telephone. for the fire brigade.” 

“She immediately ran out of the 
house on winged feet and away down 
the road, growing smaller and smaller 
in the distance, and I well remember 
how she leaned over to maintain her 
balance as she took the corner.” 

“Didn’t you have a telephone in the 
hall, then?” 

“Yes, Peter, we did, but that is one 
of the points of daddy’s story. She 
entirely forgot that, in her panic, and 
set off for the post office.” 

“We heard later that, on arriving, 
she had no money, and not knowing 
you can telephone a fire brigade for 
nothing, she simply turned round and 
started back for some.” 

“By that time mummy had done it, 
darling.” 

“And I, Peter, was filling various 
receptacles at the bath and running 
down the passage to throw the water 
on the fire, then running back for more 
water.” 

“You cannot imagine, Peter, the 
absurd little dribble that came out of 
the bath tap even when it was turned 
full on, and how daddy danced with 
impatience all the time he waited for 
the pail to fill. He kept shouting, I 
remember, ‘Stand clear, my love, the 


gas stove will go up any moment: 


999 


now. 

“Only afterwards did I discover, 
Peter, that the reason the water would 
not run from the bathroom tap was 
that clever mummy had left both taps 
turned full on at the kitchen sink and 
that the water was rushing away down 
the drain although it would have been 
much more useful putting the fire 
out.” 

“What about the fire engine ?”’ 

“Well, when I got the blaze under 
control I telephoned them again to 
say that referring to our previous 
application, the fire was now out, and 
they were not repeat NOT required. s 

“But they had started by then, 
Peter, and all that concerned daddy 
was how much it would cost.” 

“You have never seen a fire engine 
arrive at your own house, Peter, but 
when it does, the firemen rush to all 
doors and knock at all of them at once.” 

“Simply to save time, darling, as 
they quite nicely explained to mummy; 
because, while they knock at one, you 
might rush up to answer the other, 
and so waste time. The beauty of the 
idea is that whichever door you open a 
fireman is bound to be there.” 

“Tt does not help you to know that, 
darling, if you cannot see (because of 
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the smoke) which door is the better one 
to answer.” 

“T have just explained to Peter, 
darling, it doesn’t matter which you 
answer.” 

“And I am trying to explain to him 
that when you are in extremis you do 
not know that, and you are liable to 
start towards one, only to turn back 
and fly towards another, according to 
where they happen to be knocking 
loudest.” 

“They knock at both exactly the 
same, darling.” 

“Then I simply cannot see the point 
of the device.” 

“T can, my sweet, and so can the 
firemen; so you must just get used to 
being a little slower than everyone 
else.” 

“What did the firemen do?” 

“Rushed in at both doors at once 
and met in the middle, and I remember 
that moment very clearly because the 
hall was swimming in water and all 
mummy could say was: ‘Oh, must 
you all come splashing and stamping 
everywhere in those awful great 
boots ?’” 

“T was more concerned with what 
they were going to do with their 
dreadful-looking hatchets.” 

“T think you asked one of them to 
stop behind and chop you some wood.” 

“One fireman pushed to the front, 
Peter, and sniffed. And what do you 
think he said?” 

“*Ha! I thought so! Furniture 
polish.’ . . .” 





N Officer in charge of a Com- 

forts Depot to whom we 

have been able to send supplies 
of our wool writes: 


“In a letter it is difficult for 
me adequately to express my 
gratitude for the valuable help 
you give us, thus enabling 
further supplies of knitted com- 
forts to be dispatched to the 
soldiers overseas. 


“TI wish I were in the position 
to be able to thank personally all 
the supporters of your Fund, for 
I am most grateful for this aid to 
our work.” 


We also tender our thanks to 
all Subscribers, and in doing so 
beg them to continue their most 
valuable help by sending dona- 
tions which will be gratefully 
received and acknowledged by 
Mr. Punch at PUNCH COM- 
FORTS FUND, 10 Bouverie St., 
London, E.C.4. 


Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940 
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“And was he cross then?” 

“He tried to be, only mummy was 
- ery pretty that he just couldn’t 

e. 

“T told him, Peter, how sorry I was 
to be so careless.” 

“And he, fortunately, was young 
and impressionable.” 

“So the fire was out by then?” 

“Well, yes, but of course there was 
still great danger. We were hidden by 
smoke.” 

“How did they see mummy was so 
pretty, then?” 

“She looked pretty in her general 
outline, Peter . . like a wraith, if you 
know what that is.’ 

“Of course he doesn’t, and I don’t 
either.” 

“T am not too sure myself. But she 
sounded pretty, Peter—her voice was 
all nice and husky, because of the 
smoke.” 

“Like when you’ had _ bronchitis, 
darling.” 

“But that was not the funniest 
part, because that evening Uncle Bill 
was coming to see us, and he had that 
very day arrived from India. And 
when he came I went to the door all 
black and perspiring and said: ‘Hullo, 
Bill. A pity you bothered about a taxi. 
If you had only come a few minutes 
earlier you could have had a lift on 
the fire engine.’” 

“And could he have?” 

“T don’t know, Peter, but I liked 
the idea of it... .” 

“And even that is not the most 
funny part, darling, which is that 
Uncle Bill did not tell us until next 
morning that when daddy first opened 
the door all black he thought daddy 
was trying to be funny . . . just because 
uncle had come back from India. And 
because he did not think it half as funny 
as daddy seemed to, he pretended he 
thought daddy was always like that, 
and he just wouldn't notice the black 
smudges at all.” 

“But I cannot tell the story of 
the fire, Peter, without remembering 
one rather nice thing that happened. 
You see mummy’s eyes, don’t you, 
and how it looks as if they had been 
put in with a sooty finger?” 

“Well, because of the fire that day, 
when mummy looked in the glass and 
saw it she thought she looked so 
fascinating that she would like to go 
about like that, and so she left her face 
just as it was, and gradually it grew 
like that.” 

“Well, really, darling, you have 
never told that bit before . . . but it is 
quite a nice ending, I must say.” 

“What I remember mostly, sweet, 
is that it was a very nice beginning.” 
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At the Pictures 





OLp ACQUAINTANCES 


As you know, Old Acquaintance 
(Director: Vincent SHER- 
MAN) is an adaptation of 
John Van Druten’s play 
about the lifelong friend- 
ship of two women writers, 
one, Kit, a “serious artist” 
with a noble soul, and 
the other, Milly, a vain, 
shallow - minded, enor- 
mously successful and pro- 
lific popular novelist. I 
have a suspicion that in 
the film the treatment of 
the story is so doctored as 
to make it appeal far more 
than the play did to 
precisely the people who 
would lap up Milly's books, 
but none the less it is 
quite an intelligent as well 
as an entertaining picture. 

Where I imagine the film 
chiefly differs from the 
play is in the added em- 
phasis in the part of Milly. 
Miriam Hopkixs has to 
show the most dull-witted 
members of the audience 
that Milly is being vain, 
or selfish, or hypocritical, 
or self-dramatizing: she has to lean 
over towards the obvious just that 
extra fraction that will produce a 
laugh . . . a laugh, and 
often a corresponding loss 
of conviction. Milly is 
usually a little too comic 
to be believable; expectant 
titters begin to break out 
at her very entrance on the 
scene, as at that of a 
well-loved comedian. This, 
hardly in the key of Mr. 
Van Druten’s story, is of 
course calculated to help 
its popular appeal, so I 
suppose that to mention it 
will be considered irrele- 
vant. The film audience 
(this is the theory) 
doesn’t bother about 
niceties in the drawing of 
character; let it laugh if 
there is a chance to make 
it laugh. 

Yet there is enough 
“character-drawing” here 
to make one realize how seldom a film 
does make the slightest attempt at 
any subtleties in feminine character. 

Another point of value in the piece 
is the presence of a number of excellent 
small incidents not directly connected 
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with the main theme. (I remember with 
affection the little episode of the boot- 
legger, whistling ‘Drink to Me Only” 
in the hotel lobby.) But mainly this 
bases its attraction on being what is 
called a “‘woman’s picture”’: the other 


{Old Acquaintance 


LITERARY BUDDIES 


principal character, the noble soul 
(Bette Davis—charming and interest- 
ing, but with little opportunity to use 


(San Diego, I Love You 


A HOWLING FAILURE 


Eric BLore 


her special skill), has an emotional 
problem, and women—this again is 
the theory—will revel (or wallow) in it. 


A cheerful empty little farce, full of 
echoes, but consistently amusing, is 


a 
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San Diego, I Love You (Director: 
RecinaLD LE Bore). The most 
noticeable echo is of all those pictures 
about overcrowded Washington in 
war-time; for San Diego, it appears, is 
twice as bad. The story is of a family 
(father and grown-up 
daughter, four small sons) 
who go there to try to sell 
the father’s invention, a 
sort of self-inflating rubber 
dinghy. They have the. 
usual difficulty in finding 
somewhere to live; a new 
touch is that they buy a 
house, and a_half-crazy 
butler (Ertc BLORE) goes 
with it. This is more or 
less the only novelty in 
the outline of the story, 
but there are several inter- 
esting bits of embroidery, 
notably the one that intro- 
duces BustER KEATON as 
a bus-driver who revolts 
after ten years of the same 
route. (The influence of 
Capra is noticeable in this 
well-managed sequence, at 
the end of which Mr. 
KEaTON is seen to smile.) 
As the father Epwarp 
Everett Horton provides 
his customary but none 
the less skilful portrait of 
harassed and whimsical : 
middle-age; the girl is Louise ALL- 
BRITTON, a comparatively new star; 
the noisy family scenes with the 
children are cleverly 
handled. As a whole— 
minor, but quite funny. 


JR DowD 


Nothing should keep you 
away from the admirable 
M.O.I. documentary Left 
of the Line. Made by the 
British and Canadian Film 
Units, this half-hour piece 
traces the fighting progress 
of the British and 
Canadians “from the 
beaches to Brussels”’ ; from 
a little earlier than that, 
in fact, for the beginning 
gives a wonderfully effec- 
tive impression of the 
mounting tension before 
D Day as the huge road 
convoys converged on the 
South Coast. Brilliant 
cutting and imaginative 
use of sound make this an 
exciting story as well as a fine and 
valuable record; but it should have 
been called ‘The Left of the Line.” 
I remember no other occasion when 
the-omission of “the” from a title so 
altered its meaning. R. M. 
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Tf one gets to the station early enough, one can very often— 








gel a— 


seat— 


Industry after Hitler 


OR five years we at the Snacker 

and Diplocket Small Things Co. 

(1928), Ltd., have succeeded in 
keeping our workers at concert pitch 
largely through the excellence of our 
anti-Nazi propaganda. Every tank, 
gun and mulberry harbour that we 
have produced has been regarded as 
another nail in Hitler’s coffin. Every 
improvement in the average product 
per man-hour has been interpreted as 
a crushing defeat for the Wilhelm- 
strasse. Two months ago it became 
obvious not only that Germany was 
on her last legs but that her certain 
defeat could no longer be counted an 
adequate incentive to feverish activity 
at 8. and D.’s. 

In this predicament we decided to 
switch over the full power of our 
propaganda to the Japanese menace. 
Believing, as I do, that other firms 
will shortly find themselves in a 
similar dilemma, I have decided to 
make public the details of our cam- 
paign. 

Mr. Diplocket himself produced a 
number of striking posters: 


THE JAPANESE LACQUER 
planes will be decisive. 
Keep it up! 


Give Us the Tools and We Will 
Finish the Jap! 


* * 


Don’t Let Up— 
It’s a Shinto Tell a Lie. 


Mr. Snacker thought out a clever 
series of posters dealing with the 
“Yellow Peril,’ but he contracted 
jaundice just before it was due to 
appear. 

Many workers were at first unable to 
realize the importance of the Japanese 
menace—largely, I suppose, because 
of the tremendous distance that 


separates the two countries. But a 
few lunch-hour lectures on the Great 
Circle Routes supplemented by pam- 
phlets in support of the ‘‘round earth” 
theory brought them back to a full 


appreciation of the nation’s danger. 


I was personally responsible for the 
preparation of the pamphlet Japan 
Explained which appeared in every 
wage-packet a few weeks ago. It dealt 
factually with Japanese history, geo- 
graphy and culture.« Its cover was 
made gay and attractive by a coloured 
reproduction of a Low cartoon. The 
following are extracts: 

“Many still think that the ruling 
stock is of north-eastern Asiatic origin; 
certainly the main structure of the 
language is Ural-Altaic. . Other 
Eastern peoples arrived after the dawn 
of authentic history and the old 
Japanese culture was a complex fusion 
of insular, Chinese and Buddhistic 
factors . . . into this have been blended 
.the elements of Occidental civilization 

The language is an agglutinative 
tongue distantly related to Korean and 
perhaps to the Ural-Altaic system of 
Janguages. ... Chinese ideographs are 
used and characters of a syllabary 
called Kana for agglutinatives and 
inflectional endings. .. . The Japanese 
are rather hot at blow-football.” 

(This last sentence was added, with 
my approval, by Mr. Crawden, a 
shop-steward.) 

A few of these pamphlets are still 
available for Works’ Managers and 


Welfare Officers—sixpence each, or . 


twenty guineas per hundred thousand. 


° ° 


This Imperfect World 
“A reader tells me his birds look off 
colour, and asks me to prescribe a tonic. 
On examination I find that the birds 
have a small covered run—on earth . . .” 
Poultry notes. 
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The Phoney Phleet 


LIV—H.M.S. “Chameleon ”’ 


HAMELEON was Pomport-manned. 
No finer vessel wore a flag, 


Nor put more Fritzes in the bag, 
Nor carried out more plans as planned. 
The officers weren’t formal, 
The crew was full of badinage, 
The captain only slightly mad; 
As captains go that isn’t bad, 
In fact, except for camouflage, 
He wasn’t infra-normal. 


But, camouflage! He made his braves 
Repeatedly repaint the ship, 
Not once but ten times every trip, 
To imitate the local waves 
According to the season. 
At homé, in summer, salvage green; 
Deep port style for the autumn Med; 
The Black Sea, black; the Red Sea, red, 
Complete with phosphorescent sheen 
And winkles, within reason. 


Chameleon, one must admit, 

Achieved thereby a great success, 

Making a quite strategic mess 

Of many Germans, while unhit 
Herself, except for scratches. 

And, having socked the Master Race, 

They sent her off to smack the Jap, 

The short way, via the Polar Cap, 

Which is a funny-coloured place— 
Off-white, with purple patches. 


To camouflage the ship to blend 
With such surroundings needed care, 
But as they got iced in up there 
And found they had the time to spend 
The job they did was wizard— 
A whacking iceberg fore and aft 
Surrounded by those things called floes, 
Relieved by clumps of Eskimos 
With kayaks (minor landing-craft) 
And igloos and a blizzard. 


The skipper thought, when all was done, 
As a reward it would be nice 
To have a picnic on the ice. 
They all departed, full of fun 
And boyishly elated. 
What joy it was for them to roam 
O’er pastures wider than a deck! 
How fresh a snowball down the neck! 


How grand . . . but when they turned for home 


It couldn’t be located. 


In vain they rocketed around; 
Their camouflage withstood the test; 
Their icebergs looked like all the rest. 
And if their ship is to be found 
The course they'll have to follow 
Is, while the, midnight sun permits, 
To hop like seals from floe to floe 
Rapping each iceberg as they go 
And listening to hear if it’s 
Ferruginous and hollow. 


But as they keep, or so I’m told, 

Three million icebergs there, or more, 

Those types will have a longish war 

And suffer somewhat from the cold 
Before they spot the winner. 

In fact including wear and tear, 

And working eighteen hours a day 

And seven days a week, they may, 

Excluding leap-years—— This is where 
I must go home to dinner. 


oO ° 


Rough Shooting 


OCK, who is driving, tells me that this is one of the 
most beautiful parts of Scotland. He describes all 
the scenery as we come to it. He says that it is 
almost a pity that the wind-screen wiper is not 

working, as it is even more wonderful if you can see it. 

We are now passing Clochnatummel. Jock says that 
theré is no sight more lovely than Clochnatummel on a 
summer morning with the sun just filtering through the 
fog on to the snow on the summit and the wind beating 
the rain up the side from Glengarloch. It was here that 
the Ferguses drove the whole family party of Murchisons 
over the cliff into Glenspittal. Not in any kind of car, 
but just by poking at them with claymores of various sizes 
according to age and sex until they fell off. It got a big 
laugh at the time and the place has been known as Jokey 
Craig ever since. 

Henry, who is our host, says that he hopes I will not 
feel that I have been brought along under false pretences, 
but I have been warned that it is only rough shooting. 
I say that it is quite all right as my shooting is not very 
refined anyhow. 

Jock says that beyond the tree which has just been 
blown down is one of the bonniest wee lochies in Scotland. 
It was here that Black Robertson drowned his brother-in- 
law Macgregor the Red by tying him under a horse and 


‘making it swim the loch. The Macgregors were mad 


about this, as it was their loch and they were very jealous 
of the drowning rights. 

Young Ian says that he saw some pheasant among the 
turnips on the side of Bengallachie last Thursday week 
and ‘he thinks we ought to go after them as soon as we 
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arrive, without stopping to feed, as otherwise they might 
get sick of waiting. 

Jock says that we are now coming to one of the most 
historic villages in this part of Scotland. It began to be 
historic as far back as the time of John Balliol, whose 
cousins, the MacBains, were knocked off one by one with 
battle-axes by the Campbells as they escaped from their 
house after the Camerons had set fire to it. The Camerons 
were hardly related to them at all. It is said to have 
been this that gave him the idea of starting up at Oxford. 

Henry says that we are lucky in a way to have weather 
like this, as the birds are inclined to be shy of strangers if 
they can see them, and if it takes a turn for the worse we 
can always fish one of the lochs. 

Jock says that if it were an open car and it were not for 
the rain and thunder we would. now be hearing the roar 
of one of the most beautiful waterfalls in Britain, just 
beyond the flooded house over there. The loveliness of 
it so affected the fifth Earl of Graham that he beat his 
wife’s brains out against the rocks by swinging her by the 
heels. The rocks are very slippy and no one has ever 
been able to do it properly since. 

Young Ian has prevailed and we are picking up the game- 
keeper on the way. He is a delightful man and full of 
ideas which he expounds while his dog has a brisk rub-down 
on the first dry people he has met for hours. Henry 
explains that we only want to get a shot or two in as we 
work up to the lodge, which, it seems, is only five miles 
away. The gamekeeper turns down Ian’s pheasants. 
He knows them well and they are not to be trusted, being 
badly trained. 

Instead, he suggests a bit of a detour, working up the 
Muckle Burn to Loch Blargie and picking off a snipe or two 
on the way. Then we might flush a puckle duck on the 
loch, and after that spread out, keeping well under the 
heather and taking the two sides of Benbannoch, with a 
bang or two at the partridge as we go. Then, if we scramble 
up Matheson’s and down the Corbie and along by the 
spinney, picking off the hares and pheasant and wood- 
pigeon on the way, it will bring us to the top of the cliffs, 
so that we will only have to take a bit rope with us to 
lower ourselves down on to the rocks and maybe find a 
few rock-pigeon. The advantage of this is that it will 
bring us to within four and a half miles of the house, so 
that one of us can go back for the car, while the rest fan 
out across the bog to Pitspirrie, taking a crack at the black- 
cotk and maybe a pookie or two as they rise. This will 
bring us home treading on bloodstains practically all the 
way. That is of course unless the visitor would prefer to 
take the long way round. But I say that I am easy and 
the short cut will do. 

Henry says that he is afraid that I may be feeling dis- 
appointed, but the shoot is only ten thousand acres and 
you have to zig-zag it a bit to take full advantage. Jock 
says that I will be interested in the country. It was out 
here that the Covenanters used to have to come before the 
Reformation, when they were not allowed to be massacred 
in the towns. 

The gamekeeper, after some talk with the dog, says that 
the best plan will be for the visitor to keep to the middle 
of the burn for a start while the others work the sides. 
The birds will be surprised to see me there and I will get 
the best chance of a shot. I say that I doubt whether the 
birds can know enough about me to know how surprised 
to be, but it seems that they are simple-minded and are 
easily enough surprised. Only I must resist the temptation 
to go through ‘the deep holes, as it would never do to get 
the cartridges wet. He says that I had better not take the 
dog into the burn with me as it has had a bit of a cold. 
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The gamekeeper keeps to the edge of the burn to advise 
me when to shoot. He says that I should not let the water 
swirl around me as the birds may see it. In a small place 
like this no doubt they talk. There is a crackle of artillery 
and three birds fall into the stream. I recover my gun 
and drain the water out of it. The gamekeeper shouts to 
me to go after the birds which are floating rapidly down 
stream. The dog is nearly frantic with advice and criticism. 

We have now come to a waterfall. The gamekeeper is 
against my climbing up it—probably the birds would 
think it odd—so that I am out in the ordinary rain again. 
He says that it is not every shoot that has a burn that 
you can work like that. 

The gamekeeper tells me that we are 963 feet above sea- 
level. He advises me to be careful of the wee holie we 
are coming to. It looks about 500 feet deep and I take 
his advice. It appears that it was down this holie that 
Lord Strathfiddle took a tummel. Not his present lordship. 

Jock joins me at the loch for a few minutes to tell me 
that it was here that the Grants ambushed the Elphin- 
stones after the wedding. The birds probably took a thing 
like that in their stride, knowing what to expect. The 
gamekeeper says that the best place for the visitor will be 
down in the water amongst the rushes as the duck will 
never expect to see anyone there. But I stand firm; I do 
not want to get a name in the bird-world for being eccentric. 

The fog is now so thick that the gamekeeper has just 
mistaken Garnabuich for the Corbie, and he admits that 
there is not much to be done as the birds all fly without 
lights. Even the dog is nudging him to call it off. Henry 
says that when we get back we should each have a tumbler 
of neat whisky before tea. The dog brightens up quite 
a lot and I say that it is all right by me. But I am 
afraid it will puzzle the birds. A. M. C. 











NN CO Hollowaod 


“ Nein, Herr Leutnant—Lokaler Deutscher Volkssturm.”’ 
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‘em have everything we’d got.” 


Wordsworth Revisited (and Rearranged) 


T is a beauteous evening, calm and free; 
England hath need of thee, she is a fen. 
What wonder if a poet now and then 

Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea 
On tranquil land, beneath a sky of bliss ? 
O ‘tis a passionate work, yet wise and well! 
Amid a world how different from this . 

Do his weak ankles swell. 
Thanks to the human heart by which we live 
Plain living and high thinking are no more; 
It is not now as it hath been of yore 
That they were born for immortality. 
To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
A sound like thunder—Everlastingly. 


It moves us not. Great God, I’d rather be 

A flock of sheep that leisurely pass by, 

Pure as the naked heavens, majestic, free, 

Lingering and wandering on as loth to die, 

Than a forsaken bird’s-nest filled with snow 
And battles long ago. 
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. . . and I banked her over like rus, and there below were the flares round Berlin, so we let 


With new-fledged hope still fluttering in his breast 
The wealthiest man among us is the best. 

Milton, thou should’st be living at this hour! 
Ethereal minstrel! Pilgrim of the sky! 

Thou best philosopher, who still dost keep— 
Dear God, the very houses seem asleep, 

And the pure mountains and the gentle Tweed, 
Fireside, the heroic wealth of hall and bower, 
Delight and liberty, the simple creed. 

I have thought of all by turns and still do lie. 


In years that bring the philosophic mind 
Shades of the prison-house begin to close, 
Which we are toiling all our lives to find. 
Thanks to its tenderness, its joys and fears 
The Mind’s internal heaven shall shed her dews, 
And Ocean bellow from his rocky shore 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 
Thanks to the Golden Treasury, Book IV 
The rainbow comes and goes. 
Let us break off all commerce with the Muse. J. B.N. 
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THE SEMI-CHANGELING 


“Call it what they will, the child is mine!” 











Impressions of Parliament 





Business Done 
Tuesday, November 14th.—House of 

Commons: What’s in a Name? 
Wednesday, November 15th.—House of 

Commons: Demobilization Plans. 
Thursday, November 16th.—House of 

Commons: Controls. 

Friday, November, 17th.—Both Houses 

Stand Adjourned. 

Tuesday, November 14th. — When 
William Shakespeare nonchalantly 
posed that famous question: “What’s 
in a name?” he probably never 
thought of putting the matter to the 
vote. In the House of Com- 
mons to-day the Great Elected 
went one better and did divide 
on the question. 

Our old and esteemed friend, 
the Ministry of Social Insur- 
ance, came up for judgment on 
the Bill which will make Sir 
WituiaM Jowirt first holder of 
that office. As circulated, the 
Bill proposed to set up a 
“Ministry of Social Insurance,” 
and Mr. PETHERICK at once 
proposed that the name be 
altered to ‘ National” Insur- 
ance. The original title, said he 
in his alliterative way, was an 
example of “Bloomsbury blah.” 
And the word “Social” was 
completely nonsensical. 

The unfortunate Sir WILLIAM 
(JowirT, not BEVERIDGE) 
winced when his prospective 
name was thus taken in vain, 
and looked hopefully to his 
fellow K.C., Mr. Mortwyn 
Hvucues, who rose learnedly— 
but only to announce that 
careful research had failed to 
find the word “Social” used in con- 
nection with any previous Act of 
Parliament. 

Things were looking pretty bad for 
“Social” when Mr. MANDER raised 
his voice in its support. He wanted it 
kept—but then keen-eyed people saw 
that his Party—the Liberals—had 
down an amendment of their own to 
make the name of the Ministry 
“Social Security.” So, if the “Social” 
went, the later amendment would go 
too. Mr. MaANDER was therefore judged 
to have a vested interest in the 
integrity of the title—for the time 
being. 

Most speakers wanted ‘ National” 
substituted for “Social,” and Sir 
WiLu1aM Jowrrt abruptly ended any 
hopes Mr. Mander might have by 
announcing that the Government 
intended to resist “Security.” 
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And Mr. Ospert PEAKE, Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury, remarked a 
trifle wistfully that the Government 
rather liked “‘Social”—but were pre- 
pared to bow to the will of the 
House. 

Then the “Socials” and _ the 
“ Nationals” got all passionate about 
it, and shouted “Aye!” and “No!” 
when the proposal to alter the name 
was put from the Chair. Agreement 
being impossible, a division was taken, 
and “Social” died the death by 170 
votes to 89. 

Mr. MANDER stood in silence, mourn- 
ing the death, no doubt, of both 
“Social” and “Security.” But he was 
possibly comforted by the reflection 
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THE FOREIGN SECRETARY DIPS INTO THE FUTURE. 


that a Ministry of Social Security, by 
any other name, will pay as much. 

Major TrREVoR Cox raised another 
aspect of this “What’s-in-a-name” 
business by pointing out to Mr. 
Speaker that a motion appearing on 
the Order Paper under his name had 
not, in reality, that advantage. He 
had, in very truth, not been consulted 
before his name was added as a 
supporter. 

He did it in such a “‘sorry-to-trouble- 
you” manner, that Mr. Speaker was 
moved to thank him for what magis- 
trates are apt to call ‘“public-spirited 
action.” It was, said Colonel CLIFTON- 
Brown, up to anyone putting down a 
name as supporting a motion to see 
that the owner of that name knew he 
was supporting the motion. Why, the 
other day, said he, a whole list of 
Members was handed in as supporting 
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one motion when, really, they wanted 
to support something very different. 

So once more we had a practical 
demonstration of the fact that there 
is something in a name—even if it is 
not always what its owner thought. 

The Home Guard came in for 
honourable mention, one Member 
asking that its members should be 
given a “gratuity.” Nothing doing, 
said Sir James Gricc, the War 
Minister (in effect)—adding, to the 
loud cheers of the House, that H.G.s 
did not want to be paid—would, indeed, 
find the idea “repugnant.” Then there 
was a question about those great- 
coats which seem already to have had 
more than their share of publicity. 
Could H.G.s, asked Mr. KirBy 
hopefully, have them dyed and 
thus convert them into natty 
gents’ wear ? 

Sir JAMEs put on his most 
shocked expression. That they 
certainly could not, he said. 
The Home Guard was merely 
stood down, not dismissed. 
And if its 2,000,000 or so mem- 
bers were ever recalled they 
would be expected to turn up 
in dour khaki— not insomething 
attractive (but unsoldierly) in 
blue, black, grey or what-have- 
you. 

Mr. Krirpy. nervously men- 
tioned that some H.G. wives 
had already beaten the great- 
coats into dressing-gowns, and, 
to judge by the somewhat 
furtive expressions on the faces 
of some honourable Members, 
there are more conversions 
than are dreamed of in War 
Office philosophy. 

Sir James surprisingly got 
himself involved in a little 
scene with (of all people) Mr. 
Tom Dkriperc, who is the very 
soul of Parliamentary courtesy. Mr. 
DRIBERG questioned an answer given 
by the Minister, saying he had seen 
something quite different. Whereat 
Sir JaAMEs protested that this was 
“the lie direct”—and Sir HERBERT 
WituiaMs dashed gallantly but need- 
lessly to Mr. DrrBerRG’s rescue, com- 
plaining that this comment was 
improper. 

Mr. Speaker having been afflicted 
with the deafness which is part of the 
equipment of all wise occupants of the 
Chair, Sir HErBert inconsiderately 
repeated Sir JAMEs’s remark, and was 
assured that it should not have been 
used. The Greek Chorus made its 
stentorian demand of “Withdraw!” 
and Sir JamEs did so—receiving a bow 
of forgiveness from the sportsmanlike 
Mr. DRIBERG. 
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“But if we don’t put 


Mr. AntHony EprEn (known to his 
friends, as the gossip-writers say, as 
“Scarlet Pimpernel”) made yet another 
reappearance in the House, this time 
fresh from France, where, with Mr. 
CHURCHILL, he had spent a thrilling 
week-end as guest of the French 
nation. He repaid his debt to the 
French by making as eloquent a state- 
ment on that country’s difficult present 
and promising future as any heard in 
the House—even from Mr. CouRCHILL 
himself. 

Wednesday, November 15th.—On 
the Government’s plans for a “re- 
allocation of man-power” (normally, 
if inaccurately, abbreviated to “de- 
mobilization”) as soon as Germany 
is beaten, the debate was opened by 
Lieut-Colonel JoHN Prorumo, who 
had just come from the Italian front 
to tell the House what Service men and 
women there were thinking—and say- 
ing—about the plans. 

Apparently they have (in the words 
of our Transatlantic cousins) said a 
bibful. So did the gallant Colonel. 
He stood up for everybody, from 
General ALEXANDER—‘‘the greatest 
General of our time’”—down to the 
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humblest ATS. Even staff colonels 
(normally the most friendless of 
creatures) were befriended, because 
they are liable to be kept on after 
their normal “turn” comes. 

Said the Colonel (without acknow- 
ledgment to Mr. Jack WARNER): “It 
is little consolation to a senior officer 
that, because of his red hat, the White- 
paper is blue-pencilled!” 

The Colonel also borrowed (un- 
acknowledged) from a Lobby wit the 
comment that there were in the Forces 
“‘inverted Micawbers” who were al- 
ways waiting for something to turn 
down. He proceeded to formulate a 
number of proposals for improvements 
of the plan, which was not, on the 
whole, a bad one. 

Mr. Ernest Bevin, the Minister of 
Labour, was very, very firm about the 
plan, and said the Government would 
not add any new categories for release 
which would result in delaying the 
release Of men who had served in the 
front line for years. But it would be 
the exception, rather than the rule, for 
men to be kept on after their normal 
time, on the ground of “military 
necessity.” 
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the railings back, what shall we do in the next war?” 


The Minister added shrewdly that 
he hoped M.P.s would rensember their 
sense of responsibility now—and even 
during the coming Election. And he 
hoped that sense of responsibility 
would prevent them from promoting 
grievances among Service men and 
women over the ‘“demob.” scheme. 

Their Lordships speedily passed 
through all stages of the Bill to set up 
a Ministry of National Service, without 
any of the etymological difficulties and 
perplexities that had worried the 
Commons. And Sir WILLIAM JowirTr 
may now, quite decently, shed his 
“Designate” and become just plain 
Minister of National Insurance. 

Thursday, November 16th. — Mr. 
CHURCHILL announced that many war- 
time “controls” must go on until 
peace is ‘a reality. This was not too 
popular with some sections of the 
House, but the Premier was firm 
about it. 

Friday, November 17th—To give 
the Government time to frame the 
programme for the next session, both 
Houses rose to-day. And then for 
several months’ hard labour, and, 
mayhap, the celebration of peace. 
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OW this is going to be a diferent 
to any of my other artickles, 
becorse acktually it isn’t going 

to be an artickle at all, it’s going to 
be a play, and when I say that I don’t 
mean it’s going to be how we acted 
the play becorse _ 
(1) we haven’t acted it yet, and 
(2) even if we had that wuold be 
an artickle. 

No, this is going to be the play 
itself! 

“Why?” the reader may ask. 

Well, that is what your auther is 
about to tell him or her. 

He or she may remember that one 
Xmas I went to a house party thinking 
I was the boy who had been envited 
and then finding that I wasn’t,* but 
the poeple .were joly decent when I 
turned up, and thouh I ofered to go 
away again they desided to keap me, 
I then doing my best to make myself 
worth their wile by resiting “To be 
or Not to be,” by William Shakespeare. 

Well, they must of liked it, becorse 
this year they have envited me again, 
I mean properly this time, knowing 
it’s me, and they said they hoped I 
wuold give them another resitation. 
I cuoldn’t accept at once becorse I’d 
promised to spend Xmas this year 
with Green, he not having enjoyed last 
Xmas very much being in bed with 
Mumphs and you can’t go back on a 
promise however you want to, but 
when I wrote and told them they wrote 
back, “‘Bring Green, too,” but I wrote 
back, “ You don’t know him,” but they 
wrote back, ‘“No, we want to,” so I 
wrote back, “‘Then we’ll come,” and 
c’etait fixée. 

Green was as surprised as I was that 
they'd asked him, and he said, 

“TI call it joly plucky of them, I 
might be awful.” 

“They are joly plucky,” I said. 
“They risqued me.” 

“Not till they’d seen what you 
looked like,” he said. 

“That’s what I mean,” I said. 

And then he said a rather querious 
thing, at first I wasn’t going to put it 
in, but then I thort I wuold. 

“Young Smith,” he said, ‘you are 
not fare to your face. Don’t ever say I 
said it was bewtiful, but you can’t get 
away from it, it gives one the Mother 
Fealing, why sometimes I even get it 
myself.” 

‘““How can you,” I said, “being a 
man?” 





*There are other Smiths. Awther. 


Our Xmas Play 


By Smith Minor 


“T don’t know,” he said, “it is one 
of Life’s misteries.” 

I rather wish now that I hadn’t put 
this in, I’ve jest read it over and it 
looks silly, but my fealing is that once 
you have written a thing you ouht to 
stick by it, and I mean to go on doing 
it. It’s what you might call what’s 
called my Auther’s Coad. 

Anyhow you can forget it, I’m 
trying to, and then Green went on, 

“Do you think they’ll want me to 
resite, too?” he knowing that I had. 

“Well, we all did something,” I 
said. 

“But dose it have to be good?” he 
said. 

“No,” I said. “One woman sang so 
lowdly: she nearly blew me out of the 
window. You might do your six funny 
faces. I’m sure they wuold go.” 

“Yes, I shuold think they wuold all 
go,” he said. 

“T meant the faces,” I said. “Or 
what about your imitashun of a quarrel 
betwean a peahen and a goat?” 

It isn’t realy like ither of them, but 
it’s worth hearing, but he said, 

“No, it hurts too much, and you 
want to keap your throat in good 
order for the feast. Look here, what 
about doing something together?” 

“That’s a weeze,” I said. ‘‘We 
cuold do a scene out of Macbeth.” 

Note. I like Shakespear. End of 
note. But he said, 

“I think it wuold be better to give 
them something bang new.” 

“You have to pay for new plays,” I 
said, hapening to know. 

“We wuoldn’t have to pay anything 
if you wrote it yourself,” he said. 

“My chapeaux!” I said. 

The question was, cuold I write a 
play that wuold be worth acting? We 
didn’t know, and as a matter of faet we 
still don’t, thouh I had a shot at it. 
We won't know till December the 25th, 
when we do it. 

Proberly it will be orful, but in case 
it jest hapens not to be I’d like you to 
feal that. you can act it, too, without 
worrying about any phee. You see, 
you may be broke buying presents, and 
if you’re not, well, one can always give 
something to the Red Cross. Well, 
anyhow, here is the play. There are 
only three caracters, and I am playing 
Gordon Winlid, Green is playing Rufus 
Blackover (he is going to be jolly good, 
honestly), and a girl at the place we 
are going to is going to play Rose 
Sweeting, that is, if we can get her to. 
So here is the play, i.e.: 
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YE POYSONED RING! 
A Xmas Thrillar. 
Caracters: 


Gordon Winlid, a hansom young 
man. 

Rufus Blackover, a man, less young 
and hansom. 


a pretty girl. 


The Play 


The sceane is the draweringroom of 
the Sweetings’ house on Xmas morn. 
Rose Sweeting is sitting at a piano 
playing a Xmas Carole, or if she can’t 
play or you haven’t a piano she is nitting. 
There are 28 presents on a table, they 
can be what you like so long as they are 
female. She goes on playing or nitting 
for a bit, saying her thorts alowd as one 
often dose when alone, anyhow I do. 


Rose 28 presents! Ah, how happy I 
am! Last year I only had 23! 

A bell rings. She stops playing or 
nitting wichever it is. 
Rose Did I hear a bell? 

If the audiance looks board the bell 
shuold of been rung very lowdly to try 
and get a laufh when Rose says what she 
dose, but not if they don’t. Anyhow, 
Gordon Winlid now enters with a bunsh 
of flowers and snow on his coat, you can 
do it.with salt. 

Rose Oh, Gordon, are those for me? 
Gordon (with a healthy smile) Well, I 
didn’t buy them for Marleen 
Deedritch. 
He gives them to her. 
Rose You shuoldn’t of. 
Gordon Oh, I don’t know. 

He feals a bit of a fool, like one wuold. 
Rose They must of cost any amount. 
Gordon (honestly) Well, you can’t get 

away from it, they did. But mind 
you, Rose, you are worth it. 
Rose (joly bucked that he thinks so) 
Do you realy mean that? 
Gordon You can’t get away from it. 
(Sudenly thinking) But shuold one 
say such things to a girl? 
Rose It is Xmas. 
Gordon One knows that, 


And during Yule one acts in ways 
One wuold not do on other days, . 


yet still one wonders. (He 
struggels with himself and wins.) 
No, Rose, let us play strait and 
talk of other things. What were 
you playing? (Or nitting.) 

Rose A Xmas Carole. (Or a sock.) 

Gordon How are your two parints? 

Rose My mother is well, but my 
father has a sliht snuffel. 


Rose Sweeting, 
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“Anythink left for the Infantry, Miss?” 


Gordon Poor man, poor man. (Sud- 
enly) It is no good, Rose, I cannot 
keap it back! Will you—— 

The bell rings again. They both start. 
Rufus Blackover enters wearing a 
dimond ring. It nead not be a real 
dimond so long as it glissens a lot. © 
Rufus Curse it! I thort you wuold be 

alone! 

Gordon To be alone with you might 
be a sorry thing. 

Rufus She was alone with you! 

Gordon One hopes we are a bit 
diferent. 

Rufus Oho! Are we? 

Gordon You can’t get away from it. 

Rose (clasping both her hands) Oh, do 
not quarel! Remember what day 
it is! 

Gordon (remembering) That is true. 

Rufus (holding out his hand faslely) 
Then let us be freinds? 

Gordon Why not? That is a querious 
ring you are wearing. 

Rufus (darkly) Yes! Many poeple 
find it so! 

They shake hands, and Gordon stag- 
gars and closes his eyes and falls into a 
chair. Have it a big chair to make sure 
he dosen’t miss it. 


Rufus Lo! He falls! 

Rose Oh, what has hapened to him ? 

Rufus 1 expeckt he has eaten too 
many sweets, one dose at Xmas, 
he will come to. 

Rose Let us hope so. 

Rufus I see you have been given a 
lot of sweets, too, not to menshun 
other things. 

Rose Yes, 28. No, 29 with these. 

She places the flowers on the table. Be 
sure to have the number right, you can 
bet one of the audiance will count. 
Rufus (taking dimond ring off finger) 

No, 30 with this! 

He holds it out. She hessitates. Shall 
she take it? She dose not like him but 
the ring looks worth £10,000. This is 
what is called the girl who plays Rose’s 
Big Sceane. 

Rufus (edjing closer) 
on your finger. 


Let me put it 


Rose Ah, not that! 
Rufus Why not? 
Rose Well—jest to see how it looks. 


He puts it on her finger, and she 
staggars and closes her eyes like Gordon 
did, and falls into another chair. 
Rufus (with a hidious laufh) 

Now I have them both! 


Ha! 
Poor 


fools! They thort I wanted the 
wensh, but I was after bigger 
game! 

He brings out a large sack and we 
now know that what he was after was the 
presents, but jest as he is about to gel 
them Gordon comes to and there is a 
terific struggel. Make the struggel last 
as long as you can becorse they will like 
that if they don’t like the rest, Green’s 
and mine lasts 83 minits, ending up 
with me getting him into the sack. Then 
Rose comes to, too. 

Rose What is in that sack? 

Gordon Rufus. 

Rose (surprized) What? 

Gordon You can’t get away from it. 

And after that I expeckt they'll have 
to embrace, like one suposes they wuold, 
that is, if the girl dosen’t mind, wich 
mind you she may. If she dose, and 
one hopes she will, then they can jest 
both look happy as the curtin comes 
down, saying of corse there is a curtin. 


End of Play 


Auther’s note. Please don’t think 
you've got to act it jest becorse I said 
you cuold, proberly to of read it will 
be quiteenoufh. End of Auther’s note. 








At the Play 





“Canpipa” (Lyric, HAMMERSMITH) 
“RESIDENTS OnLy” (St. JAMES’s) 


THe Hammersmith Shavians now 
strike back from the Old Master of the 
nineteen-thirties to the happy warrior 
of fifty years ago. In Candida, second 
of the Plays Pleasant, we see SHAw’s 
fiery mifd in -the first crackle-and- 
blaze of theatrical incendiarism. In 
Too True To Be Good, staged already 
at the Lyric, he is content to take the 
chair at a debating society. 

The dramatist of Candida 
is not overborne by propa- 
gandist and rhetorician. 
Here he is both playboy 
and playwright: his people, 
in the morning activity of 
St. Dominic’s Parsonage 
or beside the paraffin lamps 
at night,- do not fall 
naturally into discussion 
groups. Candida herself, 
Morell’s wife, Marchbanks’s 
adored, the calm, tender, 
maternal (slightly Wendy- 
ish) Candida for whom 
parson-husband and poet- 
lover make their bids in a 
celebrated scene, is one of 
the more persuasive figures 
in the Shavian dream of 
fair women (which, at 
times during his career, 
has been nightmarish). 
But how in the world 
is she the daughter of 
the egregious Burgess, the 
corkscrewing contractor 
who might well say, in a 
phrase from Mr. SHaw’s 
rival dramatist: “In the 
way of bargain, mark ye 
me, I'll cavil on the ninth 
part of a hair”? Writers 
who have speculated on 
Lear’s wife and Lady Macbeth’s youth 
should shape a play on the early years 
of Candida; her mother must have 
been a remarkable woman. Certainly, 
the paragon of the parsonage cannot 
be said to follow her father. At 
Hammersmith Miss ELLEN POLLOCK 
now does rather more with her than 
one had expected. At first the actress 
seems distractingly the wrong person 
for Morell’s wife; but her performance 
develops with the play. She has 
sympathy and some humour: SHAw’s 
Candida is not allowed to dwindle 
into Burgess’s sugar-Candy, and Miss 
PoLLocK puts on a suitable authority 
in the bidding scene of the third act. 

The production, unequal though it 
is, preserves much of the play’s 
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The Rev. James Mavor Morell . . . 
A oe er a te ee eee Miss ELLEN PoLLock 
Eugene Marchbanks. . . ... . . . MR. JoHN LEATHER 


Candida 
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quality. Morell himself comes off 
best—the Christian Socialist parson 
whose self-deception SHAW so satiric- 
ally exposes. Mr. MicHarEL GOLDEN, 
again in Shavian orders, keeps the 
“great baby” likeable and lets us see 
that in the years ahead, with Candida 
ever at his side, he may turn into a 
vastly popular prelate. It is a quiet, 
penetrating study. As for Eugene 
Marchbanks, the part alone would be 
enough to tell us, without other sign- 
posts, that this is a period play. The 
boy is eighteen and a poet. Un- 
doubtedly he writes bad verse; but at 





HOLDING HER OWN 


least it rhymes and probably means 
something. To-day, when poets are 
free‘ from what Milton called ‘the 
troublesome and modern bondage of 
Rhymeing,” Eugene would be a sophis- 
ticated blue-shirt, ready to seize upon 
Candida’s scrubbing-brush as a symbol 
for one of his next poetic manifestos 
—possibly the Vertiginous Broad- 
sheets, privately printed. SHaw’s 
Eugene, nervous, sensitive, passionate, 
all fire and air, is a pill for a young 
player. Here Mr. Jonn LEATHER, who 
is a creditable Meek in Too True To 
Be Good, does not altogether solve a 
teasing problem. His Lugene, intelli- 
gent always, brings the Sixth Form 
to St. Dominic’s. (The dramatist who 
explores Candida’s youth might also 
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stir up Eugene’s ancestors: the March- 
banks family should be worth in- 
vestigating.) 

There remain father, secretary, and 
curate. Mr. SHaw’s conscientiously 
phonetic version of Burgess makes 
awkward reading. For example: “He 
was gushin’ with hextra piety hisself 
arter two sips. People carnt drink like 
they huseter.” And again: “Candy 
didn’t oughter ’andle a peer’s nevvy 
like that. It’s goin’ too fur with it.” 
Mr. NicEL CLARKE, though he has the 
right notion of the man, is inclined to 
be laborious: we think less of the part 
than of its player. In the 
background, Mr. Wa..as 
Eaton is eager and bird- 
like as the pale young 
curate, and Miss Patricia 
HILuuarD, primly working 
Prossy’s typewriter, does 
not force a part which 
is off her normal track. 
Some actresses would turn 
Prossy’s mild post-cham- 
pagne exhilaration into a 
riot of the tipsy Bac- 
chanals: Miss HILLIARD 
is content to follow Shavian 
instruction. Her eyes are 
brighter than before, and 
she has misgivings. 


A poet, so-called, appears 
in Residents Only, but this 
is the only traceable re- 
semblance between Mr. 
Shaw’s play and the new 
piece by Messrs. ALEX- 
ANDER GORDON and JAMES 
Pratt. The St. James’s 
%, has been unlucky of late. 
The theatre has a sober dig- 
nity which hardly squares 
with well-intentioned, go- 
as-you-please, guest-honse 
comedy. Mrs. Connolly’s 
lounge - hall in Queen’s 
Gate, with its Buddha, 
stuffed heads, bead curtains, crossed 
spears, and the late Colonel Connolly 
(lo! the poor Indian) in oils over the 
mantelpiece, is filled also with jewel- 
thieves, ‘‘subjective verse,” breeziness 
from the bridge, common-room charm, 
the accents of Poona and Peckham, 
a dowager with rings on her fingers and 
bells on her toes, the woes of patient 
merit, and the pangs of despised love. 
When we have noted the tact and 
dexterity of Mr. Martin WALKER 
(speaking for the common-room), Mr. 
ArtTHUR Youna (hailing from the 
bridge), Miss Veronica Ross (patient 
merit), Miss ADA REEVE (dismal 
dowager), and Miss ANNA TURNER 
(young love), there is little more to 
add. J.C. T. 
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“Bash this one about gently, Joe.” 


Pipes for the British 


In part from the feminine vice 
Of puffing and puffing away without ceasing 
Or any regard to the price, 
But also, one has. to be fair, 
The Navy, the Army, the Air, 
The peer and the peasant, the butcher and baker, 
Are all being caught in the snare. 


Ts cult of the fag (vide Press) is increasing 


It’s true that the famine in alien briar 
Has landed us all in the cart 

Till e’en the most tearful and eloquent buyer 
Finds never a pipe in the mart, 
Though why when we’ve lashings of wood, 
Which may not be equally good, 

We can’t knock up something that’s fit for a smoker 
I’ve never, for one, understood. 


With those that are pipeless, though eager and willing, 
I sympathize deeply and trust 

They ‘ll worry along with their ten-for-a-shilling- 
And-twopence as long as they must; 


To addicts, if anxious to mend, 
I offer advice as a friend, 

A course, if they’re stubborn, of auto-hypnosis 
Will carry them through in the end. 


For e’en as I write there’s a clearer horizon, 
And soon may the moment grow ripe 

For feasting in ’baccy-shop windows our eyes on 
The needed, the longed for, the Pipe. 
"Twill be, I admit it with pain, 
An object of alien grain, 

And why we can’t have one of British extraction 
I couldn’t attempt to explain. 


And then, when it comes—what a glory to live for— 
Go, smokers, and join in the queue; 

Put cash in the poke, never mind what you give for 
The rapture so long overdue; 
Then swagger all over the place, 
A pipe in each masculine face, 

Committing the fag to your wives and your daughters 
And men of effeminate race. Dum-Dum. 
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“I must apologize for coming to dine in tails— 
my lounge suit is at the cleaners.” 


Our Booking-Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





A Late Victorian 


THe world described by Lady Monxkswe.v in her 
journals, extracts from which are given in A Victorian 
Diarist (JoHn Murray, 16/-), will appear to the reader of 
to-day a very solid and comfortable place. She travelled 
a good deal, but whether pleased or displeased by what she 
saw was never discomposed. Her honeymoon, in 1873, 
was chiefly spent in Switzerland, where she was moved to 
“exclamations of surprise and delight over the Jungfrau 
and party.” Italy also appealed to her, she made many 
sketches of its ruins, and was fond of Lake Maggiore, to 
whose shores, one summer, her father-in-law, suddenly 
nervous about his health, summoned a leading London 
physician, at a cost of £1,500. But Salt Lake City and 
its Mormons disgusted her, and leaving a Mormon service, 
which she pictures most vividly, she retired to her hotel 
and Farrar’s Life of Christ, “‘one of the nicest books I ever 
read.” Ireland displeased her too, though in a less degree. 
She found it very small and wondered at all the fuss it 
was causing in the political world. The charm of these 
journals is in their unadorned sincerity. Tennyson, 
whose poetry she loved, was a great disappointment when 
she met him—‘‘an old, old man, bent and broken, with 
glazed eyes and displeased wearied look.” Gladstone, 
whom she considered the greatest man alive, she pictures 
gesticulating with his funny old withered hands and crying 
that it passed his comprehension how people could be such 
dolts and fools as not to learn Italian. In her later journals 
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a note of apprehension is occasionally sounded. In 1887 
the threat of a European war, the turmoil in Ireland, and 
the prospect of increased rates and taxes, made her suggest 
to her husband that they should buy a little place in the 
country and grow their own vegetables. The Battle of 
Trafalgar Square in the same year, a great Socialist demon- 
stration led by John Burns and Cunninghame Graham, was, 
according to Lady MonKSWELL, a struggle between the 
forces of law and order and the whole criminal population 
of London. Two years later she speaks of the horrors of 
poverty, which she defines as “bad servants, absence of 
horses, etc.”; and then, with a symbolic effect for the 
modern reader, comes the death of Tennyson, and the 
funeral in Westminster Abbey with its twelve pall-bearers, 
among them a duke, five other peers, the Master of Balliol 
and the Master of Trinity, Cambridge. H. K. 


Give and Take 


When the mayor of a London borough acclaimed London 
in 1941 as “‘the greatest concentration of consumers in 
the world” he paid a compliment and posed a problem. 
What, one asks, is to be done with all the people—not 
only in London—who drain the world’s soil of fertility 
and omit to return their share of waste to the land? Sir 
Albert Howard notes in a foreword to the book which has 
prompted these misgivings that no amount of chemical 
dope is going to give us humus—or the healthy folk who 
live on humus-grown food. But a revolution is gratefully 
on the way; and Mr. F. C. Krna, whose exploits at Levens 
Hall, South Westmorland, are already an object of pil- 
grimage for gardeners and educationists, has produced one 
of its outstanding documents. The sagacious theory, the 
practical instructions, the patient experiment behind both, 
can—some of them—be found elsewhere, but nowhere 
more vividly than in Gardening With Compost (FABER, 4/6). 
Here is a real rural economy that enlists every beneficent 
ally from weeds to earthworms. And here too is a policy 
for the town-dweller: to see that town waste returns 
speedily to the land, in the interests of his own cheaper 
and better food and a more fertile and independent 
England. H. P. E. 


On Reading E. M. Forster 


Any book which encourages people to read the novels 
of E. M. Forster is worth publishing—because this great 
ironic writer, this champion of sensibility and the under- 
standing heart, has a reputation, yes, but no following; 
you cannot even say of him (as someone once did of 
Walter Scott) that he is an author whom everybody has 
read and nobody reads; and yet the value of those five 
novels (the last of them, A Passage to India) has survived 
two wars untouched. But LioneL TRILLING’s new study, 
E. M. Forster (HoGARTH PREss, 8/6), does something much 
more than give this piece of good advice; it is a work of 
art on its own, this modest critical essay (it is addressed to 
American readers and is all the more intétesting for that). 
The paradox of Forster is this: he is out to show us that 
the one thing worth having is the richness of life—warmth 
and fertility; even the messy Italian room which he 
describes in Where Angels Fear to Tread, with “‘food, bed- 
clothes, patent-leather boots, dirty plates and knives 
strewn over a large table and the floor”—even this is 
better than a suffocating respectability. But when he 
comes to express this challenging code he does so in a 
gentle, retiring, unassuming style, so delicate as to be 
almost dry. He would say perhaps of himself, as he does 
of one of his characters, “‘his pedantry lay close to the vine- 
yards of life—far closer than the fetich Experience of the 
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innumerable teacups.” But the sensation we get when 
reading him is precisely that of drinking strong wine out 
of a teacup—puzzling, not quite right perhaps, but in the 
end, they say, all the more effective. This is the paradox 
which Mr. TRiL1Ne so brilliantly explains, and by way of 
a kind of passage to Forster he writes also about the 
liberal imagination, about the place of the highbrow in 
society and the true use of plot in a novel—and everything 
he says is worth saying and thinking about. He includes 
a good and accurate bibliography. P. M. F. 


Wine of Life 


The enduring bouquet of ‘‘Q’s” Shorter Stories (DENT, 
8/6) is like that of certain French contes which have, one 
suspects, the same folk-tale origin and are equally universal 
and regional. Nearly all “Q’s” personages are indebted 
to human nature and the delectable Duchy—as it survived 
in Victorian memories—for the vividness of their idio- 
syncrasies; but in shaping the “stories, fantasias and 
drolls” he himself selected and arranged for'this volume, 
Sir ArTHUR QvILLER-CoucH the scholar deliberately 
coquetted with both contemporary and ancestral ways of 
story-telling. The result is many variations of a highly 
personal blend. ‘‘The Spinster’s Maying,” “The Drawn 
Blind,” ‘Monsieur Benest’’ and ‘The Paupers” use 
Cornish recollections, as Hardy used their Wessex counter- 
parts, refurbishing, even rewelding, links with the past 
which grew daily—even then—more tenuous. They are 
Tales of a Grandfather—and good ones. “St. Piran and 
the Visitation” and “Our Lady of Gwithian’”—both 
“fantasias’’—make free with the immortals, as the im- 
mortals’ nearer kindred, our medieval forbears, made free 
with them. As for the “‘drolls,” Anglo-Saxons who have 
not forgotten their nursery enjoyment of “Master of all 
Masters” can enlarge their probably slender repertoire 
with two Celtic examples, ‘‘ Widdershins” and ‘‘My Grand- 
father, Hendry Watty.” H. P. E. 





Franco’s Spain 


Monsieur CHARLES D’YDEWALLE, a Belgian journalist, 
while trying, in the late autumn of 1941, to get across Spain 
without a passport on his way to Lisbon and London, was 
arrested and put in the Model Prison at Barcelona. It is 
clear from An Interlude in Spain (MACMILLAN, 8/6), which 
narrates his experiences in this prison and subsequently in 
the concentration camp at Miranda, that the author is a 
brilliant journalist who understands how to present his 
material in its most dramatic form. ‘‘I knew few who lived 
and endured captivity as easily as I did, and I carried myself 
as lightly when I arrived as when I left” he writes of an 
imprisonment which lasted only eight months, and involved 
no deliberate ill-treatment, though much discomfort, 
occasionally of an acute kind. But the fact that he does 
not claim to have been victimized himself makes his 
account of the vengeance taken by: Franco on the Reds the 
more convincing. “‘Unwearied, unrelenting, the investiga- 
tions went on and on, and the list of the guilty lengthened 
daily. ... When I was in the Carcel Modelo, the Caudillo 
was slowly inaugurating his inquiry into the events of 
1937, and for those accused the end of it was death .. . 
against a ubiquitous background of rosaries and masses, 
Catholic priests and Catholic liturgy.” The most vivid 
pages in the book describe the daily life of the condemned, 
who lived like everyone else by day but had to take drugs 
to sleep at night. Even the warders rejoiced on the rare 
occasions when a reprieve came through; but once a man 
who was reprieved was shot a few days later, for the 
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authorities had discovered that he had been sentenced to 
death twice and reprieved only once. H. K. 


The North-West Passage 


On June 21st 1940 a Canadian Inspector of Police laid 
down his pen and whistled. He had just been making 


_ history by starting the schooner St. Roch on her trip 


through the North-West Passage from Vancouver to 


. Halifax and he was confident—‘‘Of course they'll get 


through. These men are not a bunch of adventurers; 
they ’re Mounted Police.” The story of how they did. get 
through, in the eighty-ton Police Patrol ship under the 
command of Sergeant Larsen, sailing from west to east 
“ten thousand miles across the top of the world” while 
most of the world was at war, is told by Mr. W. J. TRANTER 
in Ploughing the Arctic (HODDER AND StovucuTon, 12/-). 
There were only eight of these landsmen, and one died 
towards the end of the two-year journey. The first 
chapter deals with previous attempts to discover the 
North-West Passage, Amundsen’s journey from east to 
west in three years; Larsen’s setting out, and return 
because of engine trouble. The story of the journey, 
forced camps, progress through crushing ice-floes, life 
among Eskimos, hunting, the terrors of frost-bite and 
snow-blindness makes a great book. We learn to love 
Larsen as his men loved him when the weight of the ice 
floes “‘made the schooner nicker in frightened agony to 
her skipper’’ before listing to starboard, and he coaxed her, 
“Not with your head down, never with your head down,” 
till “‘the little vessel put forth the tremendous effort asked 
of her, and lifting her head, tossed it into the wind.” We 
could be more attracted to the strange and hospitable 
Eskimos if only they were not obliged to use their hair 
for hand-drying after cutting up blubber, cleaning lamps 
and churning soup. Mr. TRANTER has given us the story 
of a great man and a great adventure. B. E. B. 
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Women Don’t Realize. 


bedroom. Even a caged lion of 

many years’ standing would have 
been jealous of my _ performance. 
“Aren’t you ready yet? Your train 
goes at 2.47.” 

“Nearly ready, darling. This is the 
last bit.” Womanlike, she thereupon 
began to unpack the almost filled suit- 
case. 

“You realize, don’t you,” I said 
between clenched teeth, “that you 
are about to go away and therefore 
packing: you have not just arrived 
and are therefore unpacking?” 

“Quite, dear,” she said absently. 
“IT was just looking to see if I’d put 
my nail-scissors in...” 

“Ts that them on the dressing- 
table?” 

“Oh, yes, darling: 
didn’t put them in.” 

I raised my fists to heaven. “If 
you'd looked to see whether they were 
outside first, you’d have known you 
hadn’t put them in without having...” 

I found I was talking to empty air. 
She’d disappeared into the sitting- 
room, to return a moment later with 
a library book which she tried to fit into 
the suit-case in various positions. 

I resumed my pacing. By now even 
the doyen of all caged lions could 
have learnt something from a work-out 
with me. 


i] PACED rapidly up and down the 


In that case I 


She finally took the book out and - 


put it in a mackintosh pocket. 

“Are you ready now?” I said. “Of 
course you'll never get the 2.47, but 
with luck you won’t have to wait long 
for another.” 

It seemed to strike her for the first 
time that I was impatient. “Darling, 
why are you panicking like this? 
We’ve still nearly half an hour to get 
to Paddington.” 

I exploded. ‘Do you realize that 
this is war-time? Do you realize that 
the train will be crowded with people 
going to see evacuees, people going to 
fetch evacuees back because the flying 
bombs are over, people taking evacuees 
away again because the flying bombs 
are not over, people going to unbanned 
areas because they’re unbanned at 
last? Why, you’d hardly get on the 
train if you were at the station this 
very minute. And it’ll take us at least 
twenty-five minutes in the tube . . .” 

“But we'll take a taxi and then 
you'll have ten minutes to find me a 
seat. I’ve got my ticket anyway.” 
She began leisurely to wrap a pair of 
bedroom slippers in tissue paper. 

I exploded again. “Do you realize 


that this is a quiet residential neigh- 
bourhood, and even in the heart of the 
West End there’s hardly a taxi to be 
had? This is war-time, I tell you.” 

“Oh, we'll get a taxi,” she said 
calmly. “Don’t panic, or I'll never 
finish packing.” 

Except for looking at my watch, 
clenching and unclenching my fists, 
sitting down, tapping my foot, looking 
at my watch, getting up, striding from 
room to room, and looking at my 
watch, I kept calm and collected for 
the next ten minutes till she said: 
“There, ready now. We'll just do it 
nicely.” I refrained from pointing out 
that even in peace-time it’d bé a 
close thing. I’d have plenty of time to 
do that at the station after she'd 
missed her train. 

Outside the flat I headed briskly for 
the tube when I heard her voice: 
“Taxi!” 

A taxi had just set down opposite 
and was putting his flag up. We 
got in. 

I said “Well, of all the luck!” 
She merely said composedly “There 
you are, you see.” I tried to explain 
that it had been a_one-in-a-million 
chance, but all she said was “I told 
you we’d get one.” 

We reached Paddington with two 
minutes in hand. It was a seething 
mass of humanity. Seizing her by the 
wrist I and the suit-case became a 
formidable spearhead of attack. Strong 
men were flung aside like chaff: 
women went down like ninepins: 
I trampled children underfoot. I 
ploughed onward gasping ‘Pardon 
me!” to long past and barely conscious 
victims. 

Doors were slamming as we made 
the platform. ‘Never mind your 
third-class ticket,” I panted. ‘“‘Get in 
anywhere.” 

But she couldn’t. Carriage after 
carriage were packed to overflowing: 
the corridors were a solid mass. Twice 
I managed to open a door and each 
time half a dozen people fell out on us, 
cursing ferociously. 

The whistle blew. We were at the 
moment opposite a first-class com- 
partment with a large Army officer 
filling the window. The officer pulled 
his head in and sat down and I 
snatched the door open. 

As I bundled her and _suit-case 
inside I heard the officer say: “I’m 
afraid my friend hasn’t been able to 
make it; you’d better take his seat.” 

And as the train started to move I 
saw her sink gracefully into a corner 
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first-class seat, back to the engine, 
which she prefers. I just had time to 
thrust a pound note in at her to pay 
the excess fare. 

I heard later of her safe arrival: 
“.. «had a lovely journey except that 
the train was nine minutes late, but I 
suppose that must be expected in war- 
time. Thanks for the pound: the train 
was so crowded the ticket inspector 
couldn’t get along to our compartment, 
so I'll hang on to it. I can’t think why 
you made all that fuss about missing 
the train. In spite of your panic we did 
it nicely ...” 

You know, it’s no use trying to 
explain. Women just don’t realize. 

A. A. 
° ° 


Courses 


ILITARY courses are of all 
M sorts. Most of them are.con- 
cerned with humdrum things 
such as Musketry, Field Cookery, 
Sanitary Duties and the like. Others 
are far from humdrum. I shall never 
forget the shock with which I read 
this memorandum about myself, on the 
Adjutant’s table: 


Confidential for C.O. 


That new officer whom we sent on 
an Explosives Course has returned. 
No one expected him to. What are 
we to do? 


At the bottom was a note by the 
Colonel : 


Try an Assault Course at the Battle 
School. 


It confirmed my worst fears as to 
what that long saturnine officer thought 
of me, and I decided that it was time 
to put in for a transfer to another 
unit. No obstacles were put in my path. 

In a way I am sorry that I never 
experienced a Battle School in those 
early days of the war. It gave one a 
reputation as a seasoned warrior that 
Dunkirk or Tobruk could never give. 
If even one quarter of the harassing 
tales of bullocks’ blood and thunder- 
flashes, tear-gas and barbed wire had 
been true, Mr. Bevin would have had 
many more volunteers for the mines. 

Not that I fared much better at my 
new unit, because I was promptly sent 
on a D and M Course—Driving and 
Maintenance. The Maintenance was all 
right. It only meant lying under a 
vehicle for long hours while oil dripped 
in your eye. And Driving (a Bren 
Carrier) was great fun. What they so 
wisely omitted from the title of the 
course was Riding (a motor-cycle). I 
am sure that the instructors were 
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kindly men at heart, but in peace-time 
they had all been champion dirt-track 
racers. It never occurred. to them that 
there was anything odd in starting off 
a novice on a high-powered bike, at 
the top of a precipice of slippery wet 
Sussex chalk and grass, and expecting 
him to reach the bottom on two wheels, 
or indeed at all. From that ordeal the 
survivors went on to riding over 
ploughed fields and through shallow 
streams. This last is the best joke, 
because water gets up the exhaust-pipe. 
Your engine fails in mid-stream and an 
Army motor-cycle is a heavy thing to 
push up the far bank. However, in 
gratitude to those brutes, I will say 
this. Riding a motor-bike on a mere 
road no longer holds any terrors what- 
soever for me. 

For two years after that, active 
service in the Western Desert inter- 
fered sadly with the serious business of 
soldiering and it was a long time before 
I could go on another course. When 
I did, it was a very different kettle of 


“Now play the Moonlight Sinatra.” 


fish. To start with, it meant exchang- 
ing the unattractive wastes of El Adem 
in May for the fleshpots of the Delta 
for ten days. And then it was a 
Senior Officers’ Course. You were no 
longer expected to lie under a vehicle 
yourself. You only had to learn how to 
look wise and dignified while ‘super- 
vizing your Squadron’s weekly MT 
parade. You were taught some awk- 
ward questions to ask your mechanics, 
and you were shown the few vital spots 
which, on such occasions, you could 
ask to see for yourself without getting 
dirty—the battery terminals, for in- 
stance. Above all you were not 
expected to ride motor-cycles, even 
pillion, because they were useless in 
the Desert anyway. 

I had now worked my way up to the 
cream of all courses, the Staff College 
—several whole solid months of course. 
What I learnt there is naturally far 
too secret and important to disclose to 
the public, but one grievance I must 
be allowed to air. As a teacher of the 
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English language in happier days I 
did resent an ex-pupil, an upstart 
lieutenant -colonel of twenty-three, 
being put on to teach me how to write 
an official military letter. It wasn’t 
the confounded jargon and the obscure 
abbreviations that I resented. It was 
the heart-breaking fact that he showed 
for them such an infectious enthusiasm; 
whereas, when I had been trying to 
coach him through the Army Exam. 
he had always declined to admit the 
faintest glimmer of interest in the real 
English language. 

Has he had’a change of heart? Or 
is it a sign of the times ?.- Or is it just 
that it is always more fun to teach 
than to be taught ? 


° ° 


“The Staff Band of the Corps of Royal 
Engineers, 54 strong, arrived in Cairo to 
prevent a series of garrison concerts.” 

Egyptian paper. 
They ’ll have their work cut out, too. 
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UST six months ago I made a 
public renunciation of the vile 
habit of smoking, and it has 
occurred to me that my readers 

might like to hear the sequel. Not that 
this consideration would persuade me 
to tell it, for it is my firm opinion that 
sacrifices are still necessary, especially 
from readers. But among those who 
read what I wrote on that solemn 
occasion there may perhaps be one— 
there must be one—who was really 
moved, whose eye still moistens at the 
recollection every time he lights his 
pipe. I am prepared to make a con- 
cession for him; and I yearn for his 
sympathy. In the ordinary way there 
is nothing I like better than a good 
long yearn, but I find that after six 
months my soul needs to pause for—a 
smoke, I had’ almost said—rest and 
recreation. So it. is to that one loyal 
reader, and to him alone, that I address 
myself now. 

I have held td my stern course. Not 
once during these weary months— 
including some of the longest in the 
year—have I wavered: not one pipe 
have I sucked, even empty; not one 
cigarette have I lit, even inadvertently ; 
not one quid have I chewed, even for 
food. Smoker’s throat, tongue, cough, 
heart—these evils can never invest me 
now; nor can smoker’s sweet content. 
I am cured of them all. 

Once, indeed, I thought I had failed. 
In a moment of temptation I unlocked 
the little drawer where I keep my 
favourite pipe; somehow, I cannot 
explain how, I found tobacco and 
matches; in feverish haste I lit up 
and puffed like an impatient railway 
engine. Suddenly I realized the 
enormity of my conduct. ‘My God!” 
I cried aloud—and woke. 

I cannot control my dreams, so I 
apologize neither for the words nor the 
deed. But why, when I found myself 
in the one place where I could still 
innocently enjoy a quiet smoke, I 
should at once blaspheme my way 
back to reality I cannot imagine. I 
must do better next time. 

My reader will want to know whether 
the craving for tobacco has begun to 
wane yet. The question seems to me 
unanswerable. There is no way of 
comparing the emotions of the smoker 
who finds to his horror that he has run 
out of tobacco just after the shops have 





After Six Months 


closed on Saturday night with those of 
the same man six months later who 
wakes in the morning with a vague 
sense of hopeless desolation and traces 
it after a few moments to the know- 
ledge that for him the shops must open 
in vain. They are not really the same 
man. Both are throw-backs to a sub- 
human ancestry; who can say which 
has been thrown further ? 

He must not think, however, that I 
spend all my time in leaden despair, 
in unsatisfied longing, or even in 
gloomy reflection. Far from it. There 
are times—and not merely when I am 
asleep—when I can forget tobacco 
altogether. It never troubles me 
during meals, for instance; nor when I 
am playing tennis or swimming or 
climbing trees; nor during my early 
morning exercises. The annoying 
thing is that since I gave up smoking 
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“* Twenty-three and ninepence. Thank 
you. No, I’m afraid it isn’t running 
now,” 
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I have never swum, and only once 
played tennis; and I never have done, 
and so long as I have the strength I 
never will do, my early morning 
exercises. 

Any time spent out of doors I find 
quite tolerable, so much so _ that 
wherever I may be, except in a train, 
I am liable to leap to my feet with a 
dreadful groan and break for the open 
air. Sitting in the garden, surrounded 
by my children—non-smokers right 
down to the baby—I can find true 
peace, for about a minute and a half. 

On the whole I consider myself 
happy, in a slightly restricted sense. 
I can still glow with satisfaction, 
though I never bubble now. I have 
not laughed aloud for six months, yet 
I still have a sweet smile, and I notice 
that I still retain much of my personal 
charm. But I have had to warn my 
friends to take one long lingering look 
at my hair, for I have reason to fear it 
may be the last. 

Late at night is my worst time. The 
last half-hour before midnight when I 
sit alone, a glass of cold water flavoured 
with a faint dash of milk standing at 
my elbow, my Schopenhauer lying 
open but unheeded on my knee, my 
slippers poised over the dying embers 
in anticipation of the moment when it 
will be safe to plunge them right in 


—then, with only one ingredient of - 


bliss lacking, I feel sad. Sometimes a 
solitary tear ploughs its lonely furrow 
down my cheek; more often I stop it 
at the source, for J can assume a 
courage I do not feel. That is when I 
need my pipe. Without it I am apt to 
wonder whether it is worth while 
waiting even for the news. 

In this extremity I fall back on my 
last resource: I sing hymns to myself, 
softly and gently, for fear of waking 
the children, but with much expression. 
The habit arose involuntarily by a 
process of natural compensation, but 
I have cultivated it, and I hope that 
in time a twenty-minute spell of 
‘John Brown’s Body” or “Good King 
Wenceslas” will do me as much good 
as a pipe of tobacco. At any rate it is 
less expensive. 

And so, dear reader, to bed, where 
I find I can forget my own troubles 
and allow my heart to bleed for the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. There is 
no tax on hymns. 
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STAY YOUNG AND LOVELY 
LONGER... 


beautify 















while you sleep 
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We change imperceptibly as 
the years go by, never noticing 
till we wake one morning to find 
that sleep has failed to smooth 
out the little lines round eyes and 
mouth. But Skin Deep keeps this 
unhappy day at bay; its formula 
contains the same elements that 
nature puts into your skin to pre- 
serve its youth and elasticity and 
keep it free from blemishes. Don’t 
try to cover lines caused by tired- 
ness, ill-health or worry with 
thicker make-up; instead, pamper 
your skin nightly with rich, 
emollient Skin Deep and wake 
to fresh, natural beauty. 


A delightful powder base too! 
Use Skin Deep by day as well as by night; 
holds powder beautifully, keeps your com- 
plexion as smooth as a pearl. 


/ 
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ATKINSONS Shin Deep 


BEAUTY CREAM 





5/ 10 (including tax) 


ASD 5-96 J. & E. ATKINSON LTD., 24 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.I 
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SG Champion ¢ Soorer 


W.G. Grace- the famous Victorian cricketer— was a 
great favourite with our grandfathers. Other favour- 
ites of that spacious era were Romary Biscuits, which 
were in constant demand because of their high 
quality. To-day these biscuits are still true to their 
high traditions. And we look forward to the day 
when ‘ zoning’ and ‘points’ will be things of the 
past, and Romary are again in full supply. 


—— 


| ROMA | 


Sunbridge Wells’ Sb tscuits 











Inspired by Francis Wheatley’ s 
famous ‘ Cries of London’ 


Irak 


harlot 
(Meavberys 


On any fine summer’s morning in a London leng since vanished, 
young women from the country might be heard calling : ‘ Straw- 
berries, scarlet strawberries—only sixpence a pottle!’ Times (and 
prices) have changed indeed! For example, Batchelor’s English 
Canned Fruits and Vegetables, so plentiful in peace-time, are almost 
as scarce as Wheatley’s famous Strawberry-sellers. Batcheler’s send 
the bulk of their products to the three Services. We at home must 
wait just a little longer for Peace and plentiful supplies of 


ENGLISH CANNED ; 


—FRUITS & VEGETABLES— 

















Sharp look-out! Gillette in war-time is as keen 
as ever on the job! The Blue Gillette has 
“gone to the war” for the time being. But the 
Standard Gillette blade is taking it on the chin. 
Though the enemy fairly bristles—the Standard 
Gillette makes a clean sweep wherever it goes. 


Gillette in batiledress 


Gillette “Standard” and “Standard Thin” Blades (plain steel) 
2d each, including Purchase Tax. Fit all Gillette razors, old or new. 


A bit scaree? Don't blame the dealer. Production still restricted. 
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g y PLATE POWDER or LIQUID POLISH 
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Set” Shippers of 
fine wines for a century @ 
John E. Fells & Sons Ltd., London, S.E.1 
1. Wool does not become damp like cotton or linen. 
2. Wool is a slow conductor of heat and, therefore, 
is warmer in winter and cooler in summer. | . .° 2 
onreéec lonery . Wool ventilates the skin and, therefore, keeps . cy ie =e a 
° e it j ition. CONSTRUCTORS ~ LIMITED 
is unrationed it in good condition pad Picwinanne 
we shall reftum 3 4. Wool “ gives,” but goes back, and so makes you = 
to sweeter comfortable. 
times. 
5. Wool is the natural, soft hair of sheep for clothing. - : dibly work 
MELTIS LTD. LONDON ¢ BEDFORD Raa the di One coupon 
per . 
6. Vegetable fibres do not possess the qualities of wool. Len nn awn ent hn = nm 

















‘ENGINES RING 
OPPORTUNITIES’ 
<4 ‘This unique handbook 
shows the easy way to 
secure A.M.1.Mech.E., 
7, A.M.Brit.I.R.E., A.M.L.E.E., 
% CITY & GUILDS, etc. 
WE GUARANTEE— 
‘‘NO PASS—NO FEE.” 
= Details are given of over 150 
Diploma Courses in all 
branches of Civil, Mech., 
Elec., Motor, Aero, Radio- 
Television and Production 
Engineering, Tracing, Build- 
ing, Govt. Employment, R.A.F. 
Maths., Matriculation, etc. 
Think of the future and send 
. for your copy at once—FREE. 
B.1.E.T., 214 SHAKESPEARE HOUSE, 
17, STRATFORD PLACE, LONDON,W.1 


7. Wool, therefore, is best. 






QueEEN ANNE 


TT ScoTcH WHISKY 
SCO REMEMBER THESE FACTS 


—— ...and that JAEGER carries Style 


8. See that you really get wool. 





BETTER PLACES 























ENGINEERING OPPORTUNITEH 







7 {BELIEVE You 
LOVE YOUR MURRAY'S Fu 
MORE THAN ME! 


















By Appointment 
HILL THOMSON & 
co. 


Holders of Royal 
Appointment to 
successive Sove- 
reigns since 1838 


HILL THOMSON & CO. LTD 
EDINBURGH. Est. 1793 








MEN who smoke Murray’s Mellow 
Mixture won’t give it up for love 
or money! It has a flavour all its own, 
Try an ounce of Murray’s and see what 
you’ve been missing! 2/8d. an ounce, 


MURRAY'S “‘hixrure 


MURRAY, SONS & COMPANY LTD,, BELFAST | 
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PUNCH or The London Charivari 


What have 


pickle jars 





to do 





with paint ? 


There are no rule-of-thumb methods in making Robbialac Paints. They 
“go through the mill” in the laboratories before they are ground in the 
factory and that’s where pickle jars come in. The jars, if filled with 
steel balls and rotated on their sides, make ideal miniature mills in 
which to grind experimental lots of paint. Every batch is then tested for 
shade, obliterating power, adhesion and other things that have any bearing 
on first-rate paints. If they do not stand up to these pickle jar tests, back 
they go for adaptation before they are made in bulk. Jenson & Nicholson 
Ltd. have made paints since 1821, and, although they do not claim them to 
be better than the Lest, they do claim that their products are as good as the 
best. That is why they are now used so extensively for war and industrial 
purposes, and will be employed for decorating property in peace time. 


JENSON & NICHOLSON LTD. 


FOQDEBEBEALLAC 


LONDON, E.1. 





a] NTS 
PAINTS 
> 





November 22 1944 


Mrs. Beeton 
BEE TLED = 


RECIPE FOR A BATHROOM BEAKER :— 





** Take some moulding powder (Beetle 
resin plus finely ground paper plus pig- 
ment plus secret ingredients), place in a 
steel mould, apply hydraulic pressure, 
and cook with steam until ready.” 


* * * 


When the moulding powder is heated through the 
resin becomes liquid and flows into every part of the mould. 


It then “ cures ” 


or sets — and stays set. The plastic resin 
in the powder has bound all the other ingredients together 
into a hard, permanent, indissoluble whole. 

Here you have a perfectly simple principle which can be 
applied to binding many kinds of materials into many kinds 
of finished products — a principle that has made possible 


weatherproof cardboard, waterproof 


paper, brilliant unfadable fabrics and 





even the famous Mosquito aircraft. 


BRITISH INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS LTD - ONE ARGYLL ST - LONDON W.1 

















lo 
BRITAIN’S 
AIR SUPREMACY 





AIRCRAFT BATTERIES 
With power lo spare 


RADIO BATTERIES 
TRACTION BATTERIES 


STARTER BATTERIES 
BUS BATTERIES 
STORAGE BATTERIES 


OLDHAM & SON LTD DENTON MANCHESTER 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


ALSO DEPOTS AT LONDON BIRMINGHAM & GLASGOW 
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of tomorrow 


need KEPLER 






Careful mothers choose ‘ Kepler’ 
Cod Liver Oil with Malt Extract. 
They know it contains food as 
well as vitamins — and children 
love its delicious malty 
flavour. In two sizes 


3/3 and 5/9 





There’s FOOD 


as well as vitamins in * KEPLER .j.... = 
COD LIVER OIL WITH MALT EXTRACT 


BURROUGHS WELLCOME AND CO., LONDON 
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Abdullas 


for choice 





The most popular brands are: 


“VIRGINIA” No. 7 
TURKISH No. 11 
“EGYPTIAN” No. 16 


aa Please . / Help 


THE RED CROSS 
AND ST. JOHN APPEAL 


by sending a donation to St. 
James’s Palace, London, S.W.1. 
































RATIONING MAKES 
EXTRA VITAMIN SUPPLY ESSENTIAL 

























































































































































































































































































cs 
THE BODY MUST HAVE enough vitamins A and D 
if it is to remain healthy. Before rationing most 
of us got sufficient of these in our ordinary meals, 
but wartime diets tend to reduce the vitamin value 
of our food. A daily dose of Crookes’ provides 
sufficient ‘anti-infective’ vitamin A to enable you 
to resist colds and influenza ; it provides, too, 
the correct amount of ‘sunshine’ vitamin D to 
Keep adults healthy and to allow children to grow 
up with strong bones and sound teeth. 


CROOKES’ HALIBUT OIL 


OBTAINABLE ONLY FROM CHEMISTS 


Capsules — per bottle of 100 — 8/6 
Liquid — per phial — enough for 16 days 2/- 
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